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Meadows and orchards and rich corn lands Whoever is thankful, let him come, 
Are wealthy with fruitage of all the year; With willing hands and a loyal heart, 
And the world seems lifting its thankful hands And help in another harvest home 
For the needed blessings that aye are near. Where the Master calls him to do his part; 
The year is glad when it gains its prime, For he points to the whitened fields again, 
And the hearts are merry at harvest time. And the harvests he loves are the souls of men. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


THE poet happily reminds us to put our thanks into acts at this harvest 
time. It is interesting to note that this is the season when representatives of many 
phases of religious and philanthropic work meet in convention to review the 
achievements of the past and to plan for future usefulness. It is the harvest time 
of ideas as well as of ‘‘ meadows and orchards and rich .corn lands.’”’ What 
mighty waves of influence must meet and mingle and roll onward through the 
year for the healing of national ills! The annual convention of the W. C. T. U., 
to be held at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 11-17, is especially notable because it will 
be not only the twenty-fifth convention following the crusade, but also the me- 
morial to the beloved leader, Frances Willard. Missionary women will gladly 
join in the service suggested for local unions by the national evangelistic super- 
intendent. See the “ Bible Reading,” adapted from the Union Signad, in con- 
nection with “‘ Helps for Monthly Meetings.” . . . Our own twenty-fifth annual 
meeting was one to bring cheer. The pleasant environment of the Washington 
St. church, Dover, N. H., the welcome received from the people, voiced by the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Gilkey ; and from the Hills Missionary Society, voiced by Mrs. 
Ella Ricker, was so cordial, and the material comforts were so kindly bestowed, 
that we felt “at home.’’ Mrs. Webber of Maine in a graceful reply enumerated 
the blessings we have received from that church—Mother Hills, our treasurer, 
Miss DeMeritte, the Cristy fund, and later our beloved poet, Mrs. Ramsey. Mrs. 
Stanton gives a glimpse of the day, and the full reports will appear as usual in 
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December. The new “ Cradle Roll” department was adopted with enthusiasm. 
It was voted to publish a brief history of the Woman’s Missionary Society, to 
meet a felt want. Miss DeMeritte reported that a financial year has never closed 
with so much money in the treasury, and Mrs. Andrews that the HELPER sub- 
scription list continues to grow. Sisterly letters were received from the women 
of New Brunswick. Tender words of sympathy were spoken for our sisters who 
are in bereavement, Mrs. Julia Lowell—long-time corresponding secretary—and 
Mrs. Jennie Greenleaf, Maine’s HELPER agent, whose husbands have recently 
been called from life. Appropriate resolutions were adopted along various lines, 
and our newly elected president—who has been our president many years—was 
greeted with the white salute. . . . Carefully read the the list of “Appropriations.” 
. . . Echoes from state annual meetings reach us, from Maine tu Indiana, 
through programs both attractive and suggestive. Wherever Rev. Lizzie Moody 
goes we are sure to hear of good results. . . . Miss Wile, Nova Scotia’s mission- 
ary, is attending conferences in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and we hope 
to hear from these also. . . . We have received the program of the meeting of 
the National Council of Women held in Omaha in October. Important questions 
were discussed. The paper by Professor Frances Mosher upon the National 
Council and the affiliation with it of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society will be read at this time with especial interest. . . . The new auxiliary 
welcomed this month is in Pittsfield, N. H. . . . We hope soon to be able to 
review the recently published life of Dr. James Phillips, prepared by his wife, 
Mary R. Phillips. All HELPER readers will look forward to reading the book. 
. . . We also welcome the new “ Randall Review.” May it be a power for good 
among pastors and people. . . . A delightful letter from the “ children’s mission- 
ary” is received too late to appear this month. It will have to be a new year’s 
gift to the juniors. . . . The woman’s missionary auxiliary of the Roger Williams 
church, Providence, R. I., issues a finely arranged program for ’99. One after- 
noon each month is given to the study of the missions of different denominations, 
with a speaker from the denomination represented. Five minutes talks on F. B. 
missions at the beginning of each meeting, by the president, Mrs. Ella H. 
Andrews, and fifteen minutes social at the close to meet the speaker of the day. 
. . « The October number of the American Kitchen Magazine contains a very 
interesting illustrated article by Pauline Root, M. D., on “ Home Life in India.” 
It can be obtained by sending ten cents to The Home Science Publishing Co., 
485 Tremont St., Boston. . . Zhe Review of Missions (Nashville, Tenn.) for 
October is a Cuban number, and a very stirring one. The initial article closes 
with this appeal, “On to Cuba! The fair isle will be waiting our coming. Our 
watchword will be love, and our victory will be the victory of faith.” 











Own the morning of 
Oct. 12 three women 
met at the railroad sta- 
tion at Dover, N. H., 
and exchanged greet- 
ings. One had traveled 
but a short distance from 
the border of Maine; 
the two had journeyed 
since early morning in 
the darkness and storm. 
The one with genial 
face said to the two, 
“ How good of you to 
come so far.” 

What was this com- 
mon errand that called 
these women to an ob- 
jective point? It was 
the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. And not 
only these but others 
had come from farther 
points in Maine, from 
the shores of New 
Hampshire’s inland wa- 
ters, from the corners 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 





WASHINGTON ST. F. B. CHURCH, DOVER, N. H,. 


of Rhode Island, and from various nearer points. All had come with earnest 
thoughts and strong purposes reflected in their faces. And others who could not 
come had sent reports giving statements of a year of earnest work and outlining 
much for the future. At ten o’clock a. M. the stroke of the society gavel, in the 
hand of the president, Mrs. Mary A. Davis, like the push of an electric button 
set in motion the machinery of this annual day. 

The morning session was given to the reading of reports, a! of which will 
appear in full in the December number of the HELper, but just a glimpse may 


be taken from this nearer view. 
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‘From New England it was learned that the work is well organized and looks 
‘encouraging. Maine has the credit of the largest thank-offering for this year. 

A carefully prepared report from the secretary of the central states was 
‘especially encouraging, as it is the first written report received from this section 
‘for several years and shows evidence of aggressive work. Mrs. McKenney re- 
ported an increase of zeal in mission work in nearly all of the western states. 

The publisher of our magazine reported a net gain of one hundred sub- 
-scribers. She urged a larger distribution where the magazine is unused, and that 
‘the state agents are the most useful aid to this end. A pleasing item from the 
-editor’s report was the quotation of favorable comments from various sources 
‘upon the merits of our magazine. It seems to be proving the spirit of its name. 

The publication committee presented three new leaflets; viz., “ Aids for 
Yunior Superintendents and Auxiliaries,” “The Use of the Sand Map,” and a 
jpamphlet of thirty-one pages on India. This last covers a much felt need and 
will be very useful for auxiliaries and missionary societies of all grades. 

The bureau of intelligence reports many calls for its supplies, and much de- 
sires an increase of the number of costumes adapted to the leaflets in use. 

The treasurer’s report showed a goodly balance and an increased thank- 
offering, New Hampshire and Michigan each exceeding its appropriation—a 
most worthy example for other states. 

The afternoon session opened a little more formally, and after devotionals 
very kindly addresses of welcome were extended. Mrs. Ricker, of the church 
entertaining committee, gave a sevenfold welcome, which was suggestive to us of 
‘the perfect hospitality received. 

The pastor, Rev. Mr. Gilkey, very carefully reviewed the part women had 
taken in the reception and spread of the gospel, and expressed in his welcome 
the warmest sympathy in every effort on the part of women to-day in repeating 
the message. 

Mrs. Webber of Maine gave a response in fitting terms, making very tender 
reference to the history that had been made in that church, recalling the names 
of Day, Burr, Hutchins, and others who have wrought and passed on; and to 
the dear mothers, Mrs. Hills and Mrs. Ramsey, who yet remain to inspire those 
who may rightfully desire to receive their mantles. 

The corresponding secretary’s report gave brief extracts from her large 
correspondence from India and Storer, letting us see for a moment from. her 
point of view how great are the needs and how large the returns from every 
earnest effort. 

A happy feature of the session was the report of the nominating committee, 
awhich nearly repeated the list of last year. 
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Mrs. Davis was conducted to the platform by Mrs. Andrews of Rhode 
Island, and presented as our re-elected president by Mrs. Webber. The Chau- 
tauqua salute was given and Mrs. Davis gracefully responded, 

A new item of business was presented under the term of “ cradle-roll”’; a 
plan which enlists the mothers of very young children in behalf of their little 
ones. The plan was discussed and adopted, and Mrs. Roberts of Rhode Island 
was made its secretary. 

A long list of resolutions was passed, some of which briefly outlined our 
polity, our relation to new interests and kindred points. Others embodied words 
of sympathy and condolence for our sisters who have been led in the way of deep: 
shadows. 

The evening session was opened with a devotional service conducted by: 
Mrs. Getchell of New Hampshire. The church choir rendered excellent music. 
The president’s address was given in Mrs. Davis’s very genial manner, clearly’ 
outlining all our work at home, east, west, south, and across the seas. Could 
we all see the needs and sense the call to meet them as our president does, we: 
should labor with greater zeal and larger results. 

Mrs. Roberts of Rhode Island gave a very bright, interesting address, “ Plan: 
of the Cradle-Roll.” If the enthusiasm of the speaker could but have been 
absorbed by the audience we should soon see a “ cradle-roll’’ society in every 
church. This plan will be explained to HELPER readers. 

A paper was presented by Mrs. Metcalf of Rhode Island on “ The Relation 
of the Woman’s Society to Storer College.”’ It was very carefully prepared, 
showing the development of our work at Storer and giving encouragement for 
doing larger work in the future. 

‘‘Our Motto” was explained and emphasized by Miss DeMeritte, in her 
own inimitable manner, causing us all to feel that we need a larger measure of 
faith, and to show forth more and better works. 

A very pleasing feature of the evening session was singing and recitation 
given by the children of the church. After a closing hymn the benediction was. 
pronounced by the pastor. 

Again the gavel sounded, and the president declared the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society closed. 

er 

In 1850 you could buy a man in the Fiji Islands for seven dollars, butcher 
him and eat him, without even public remonstrance. To-day the Bible is in 
nearly every house, and on Sunday nine-tenths of the people may be found 
assembled in the churches for public worship. What about the power and profit. 
of foreign missions ?— Zhe Missionary Review of the World. 
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CHARITABLE WORK OF “ Y’S.” 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
“ By love serve cne another.” 
AN instance of the work charitable women are doing is in the rooms of the 
“Young Women’s Tea Room” in Providence, R. I., maintained by the Young 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a chartered organization. The estab- 





THE YOUNG WOMEN’S TEA ROOM. 
Opened February, 18S4. 


lishment of the tea room occurred from the fact becoming known that many of 
the shop girls ot the city, employed in both stores and manufactories were in the 
habit at noon-time of repairing to more or less noisy or ill-regulated places to 
obtain dinner, from want of proper accommodations in their places of employ- 
ment where the lunch brought daily might be eaten. It was this evil that the 
“ Y’s” endeavored to remedy by furnishing a room where girls might feel per- 
fectly free to bring a lunch from home. On its completion knowledge of this 
was sent forth and the movement became a success at once. 

The scope of the work was at first somewhat limited, due to the lack of 
accommodations and the danger of failure, but from the simple beginning of 
furnishing a cup of hot tea, coffee, or chocolate ‘and a pleasant place to rest in 
the work has steadily increased, one thing after another being added, until now 
the whole floor of a centrally located building is occupied, and in the commodi- 
ous dining-room a substantial meal may be obtained for a merely nominal sum. 
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The bill of fare varies from day to day and the lowest possible price is asked, a 
turkey dinner being served for twenty cents. There are ten girls in the kitchen, 
under a head cook, with a matron in charge of the whole. The noon hour keeps 
the matron and her assistants busy. The young ladies wait on themselves ; that 
is, each one goes to the counter, near the kitchen entrance, after examining on 
the blackboard the daily bill of fare, chooses, gives her orders, waits until it is 
handed her, sugars and creams tea or coffee to her liking, and with laden hands 
returns to a particular chair and table previously selected where she may rest and 
eat at her leisure. 

Though the tea rooms were established for the benefit of women exclusively, 
notably for the working women, p-ofessional women, college students, and women 
of the leisure 
class on shop- 
ping bound are 
frequenters of 
the place, but 
the patronage 
is chiefly drawn 
from the girls 
who work in 
the large de- 
partmentstores, 
to whom the 
pleasant rooms, 
situated in the 
heart of the 
city, are an in- 
estimable boon 
not alone phys- 
ically, but many 
a girl has been 
helped mental- 
ly and morally by those in charge, to whom she has gone in her need. Accord- 
ing to the last annual report of the Union, the largest number using the rooms in 
one day was at the holiday season, when 764 were reported. This representing 
only those who purchased lunch, taking no account of those who came in to rest 
or read. . 

The tea room is far from being a mere restaurant. In addition to the dining- 
room there are a library and reception-room, prettily and comfortably furnished,with 





RECEPTION ROOM. 
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piano for the use of the patrons, and chairs and lounges where one may rest for 
a while and look over the latest books and magazines, with which the rooms are 
liberally supplied. Books may be taken out on application to the librarian, the 
sum of three cents per week being charged for their use. The library contains 
about one thousand carefully selected volumes—books that give a helpful line 
of thought and recreation. 














REST COTTAGE, SAUNDERSTOWN, R. 1. 
Dedicated by the Young Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, as a vacation house, June 22, 1894. 


Perhaps an equally important phase of the work done, though not as far- 
reaching in its influence, is that at “ Rest Cottage,” a summer home for working 
girls, established on the west shore of Narragansett bay, near the entrance to the 
ocean. It affords to working women an opportunity for a vacation in the warm 
months at the low cost of three dollars per week. from the time of its opening 
the house has been filled each summer by those most in need of such an outing. 
The house will accommodate eighteen boarders. It is finely located, comimand- 
ing a superb view of the bay. It is tastefully and comfortably furnished through- 
out. A piano in the parlor adds much to the pleasure of the guests. Back of 
the parlor are the office and the officers’ room for the use of those in charge, this 
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duty being undertaken by members of the society. In the dining-room are two 
long tables, and from the windows a fine view of the bay is obtained. All the 
rooms on the second floor are named and each has a history. Each is furnished 
by societies or individuals and named accordingly—one by an Endeavor society 
in our own F. B. denomination, others by King’s Daughters circles, others in 
memory of friends. The rooms are large and airy and present a most attractive 
appearance, with their spotless white cots and dainty furnishings. There are 
bath-houses for the use of the guests. Besides bathing, sailing, parties and 
carriage drives are organized to the various points of interest within reach. The 
evenings are usually enlivened with music, games, and reading aloud with an 
occasional concert and entertainment. Many happy hours are spent here, one 
poor tired woman saying that she thought “ heaven must be like Rest Cottage.” 

Another branch of the work is that of the coffee cart. This arose from the 
appeal “ to do something for men,” and is designed to attract the working men, 
to persuade them to drink hot coffee by making it cheap and available, and to 
keep them from the use of intoxicating liquors. It is similar to the “‘ St. Andrews 
One Cent Coffee Stands” of N. Y. city, though not so varied a bill of fare is 
offered. Hot coffee is furnished at one cent a cup, and roll with frankfort two 
cents. It has been in successful operation for over two years, and the society 
hope in time that the work will be enlarged and “ Y ” coffee carts established 
wherever they are needed. 

A few years ago, after much working and planning, an ice-water fountain was 
placed in a central part of the city. This was done hoping that during the 
summer months a cup of cold water without money or price might prove a sub- 
stitute for something stronger. ~ fountain appears similar to the ordinary 
drinking fountain, but underneath the sidewalk a large copper-lined refrigerating 
box contains more than three hundred feet of inch pipe, through which the water 
has to run, lining the sides and leaving a space in the center for blocks of ice. 
This is found sufficient to keep the water cool, no matter how great the demand. 
Without going into details, the city has erected and now runs twelve of these 
fountains near the most frequented thoroughfares. The ‘“‘ Y’s” feel amply repaid 
for the work and energy expended upon the first fountain. 

Providence, R. I.. 


>» 

RESTRAINING grace is an amazing work of God. It is more wonderful than 
his setting a bound to the sea, that it cannot pass over. Think what a hell every 
unconverted bosom would become if the Spirit were to withdraw and give men 
over to their own heart’s lusts.—. A/c Cheyne. 





SaTAN cannot down you without you help him. 
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A SCORE AND FIVE. 


BY MRS. V. G. RAMSEY. 
A score and five of swiftly gliding years! 
Shall we review them now, my sisters dear? 
What have they brought to us of smiles and tears? 
What golden treasures have they left us here? 


What have they borne away on silent wing, 
Which nevermore may bless our mortal life? 
What music have they hushed whose echoes ring 

Like angel harps amid our toil and strife? 


Where are the youthful forms, the faces fair, 
The eyes that never wept despairing tears, 

The sunbright hopes that smiled at threatening care, 
All swept away by the relentless years! 


The years—and yet they have not done us wrong, 
For what they leave to us is better still 

Than all that they have taken. Youth is strong, 
But better far the rest in God's sweet will. 


Better the simple trust these years have taught 
Than all our fervid and delusive dreams; 

To us who see his hand, what he hath wrought 
An earnest of the coming glory seems. 





Faith flings her banners on the stormy sea 
And floats her argosies without dismay, 
For Christ, who sailed upon the Galilee 
And hushed its waves, sails with his own alway. 


And nearer draw the city’s shining walls 
And golden gates that bar ali woe and sin, 

And we are listening for the Master's call 
To lay our burdens down and enter in. 


We wait in perfect peace because we know 
The Everlasting Arm is ‘neath us still, 
And, while the never-ending cycles flow 
Around God's throne, he works his gracious will. 
oo 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
BY PROF, FRANCES STEWART MOSHER, 

THE Woman’s National Council was formed in 1888. Its object was to 
bring together representatives of different organizations that they might under- 
stand and become more in sympathy with each other’s work. ‘Through Frances 
Willard, whose mother was a schoolmate of Mrs. Hills and who has always been 
interested in the woman’s work in our denomination, ours was the third to enter 
the Council. The executive board is composed, after the fashion of the U. S. 
Senate, of two persons from each organization auxiliary to it, the president and a 
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delegate, so the Council idea is to represent interests, not numbers. The W. C. 
T. U. or the Relief Corps, numbering thousands, have no more votes and no more 
influence than our own missionary society. 

The Council professes no creed and no politics, but in their triennial session 
an afternoon or an evening is assigned to each organization in which it may ex- 
plain its methods of work, cite historical items, or emphasize any point of especial 
interest to it. Our connection as a society with the Council has been most 
gratifying. Our delegates have been cordially received. Favorable opportuni- 
ties have been afforded us to introduce our chosen speakers and present our work 
in India, at Storer college, among the churches of the west, and with the children. 
Our women ministers have been invited into the pulpits of Chicago and Wash- 
ington, where these sessions have been held, and prominent official positions have 
been offered us. 

Each organization entering must be of national extent, though local councils, 
those of states and cities, form a second body with less privileges, after the model 
of the United States House of Representatives. 

The question naturally arises, Is it wise and legitimate that the National Free 
Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society remain a member of the National Council ? 
I will briefly state six reasons in the affirmative. 

First, our loyalty and love to our denomination and our missionary society make 
us believe that they stand for a need in the world and that their methods of work 
are among the best employed. We wish to be aggressive and like Nathanael 
of old to tell to others in what service we find the Master’s blessing. No oppor- 
tunity of securing the co-operation and sympathy of other benevolent and 
humanitarian bodies is afforded like that of the public services of the National 
Council. How often people have come to us saying, “ My father, or my mother, 
was a Free Baptist, or I went to a Free Baptist S. S. and read the AZyrie and 
Star, and I am glad to hear from the good old denomination again.” 

Second, we learn from association with other bodies how to broaden our 
general outlook over the world and to become more executive in carrying our 
plans into operation. The reflex influence upon ourselves is valuable ; and, 

Third, on the other hand, we humbly trust that our methods frankly stated 
have resulted in some suggestion of more efficiency in work to those whose 
sphere in life may perchance be broader than ours. 

It is sometimes urged that all this is well and yet not missionary work, and 
consequently a diversion of funds. Our field has never been defined to be India, 
the Shenandoah Valley, or the needy churches of the west. It has always been 
woman’s work for woman and whatever affects her interest. In this sense there 
does come occasionally aggressive work in the Council. When three years ago 
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in connection with the Atlanta Exposition, at which the National Council occu- 
pied a prominent part in the literary program, a bull fight was proposed, our 
society, through its executive committee, passed a resolution condemning such a 
spectacle and assuring the Council that if the proposition was maintained they 
would send no delegates. The Council carried the protest to the board of 
management and the bull fight was omitted trom the Atlanta Exposition. I think 
that one act was worthy a missionary society, and its privilege was ample com- 
pensation for several annual membership fees and furnishes a fourth argument 
for our connection with the National Council. 

A fifth reason is found in the fact that it gives to missionary and Christian 
societies distinctive voices in the formation and principles of a great national 
organization which represents America among the nations. Once to my knowl- 
edge the president was a Christian woman because of the importunities of the 
delegates from our society. The National Council is only one which meets with 
the councils of Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Greece, and other 
countries. In this way we indirectly, and I sometimes think directly, help our 
work in India. 

The sixth and last reason arises from the spirit of this closing nineteenth 
century. Christianity and missionary work are becoming practical. The Salva- 
tion Army goes into the slums and the university takes its literary culture by 
means of the settlements to those less favored. What can be more fitting than 
that a missionary society should take its work among other working bodies of 
women, and, sitting alongside the Jewish woman and the Morman women, the 
Catholic associations, labor reform and temperance societies, political and literary 
clubs, raise amid the many varying interests and demands the name of Him who 
walked by Galilee and healed the body and soul and stilled the tempest of 
the sea. 

Around the world organized women are working for the betterment of the 
race. Shall we withdraw ourselves, or shall we unite with them, bringing the faith 
we have in the Messiah! In the words of a deservedly popular book, “ If Jesus 
were here what would he do? ”’ 

fillsdale, Mich. 

!______.. ¢~» + —__—___ 

THERE was a time when I was altogether indifferent to missions, and would 
have avoided a mission station rather than have visited it. But the awful, press- 
ing claims of the unchristianized nations which I have seen have taught me that 
the work of their conversion to Christ is one to which one would gladly give in- 
fluence and whatever else God has given one.—Jsabella Bird Bishop (the famous 
traveler). 
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OUR CHILDREN, OR THE BUDS OF PROMISE. 


BY MRS, E, H. ROBERTS. 


WHILE you have followed in thought the growth of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society from its beginning, to the symmetry and beauty of its twenty-fifth year, 
you have beheld some of the full grown flowers on this productive plant in the 
garden of the Master, such as the auxiliary, the HELPER, etc. 

Now let us view another of its attractive and important parts and learn of 
“our children,” or “‘ the buds of promise,” as we like to term them, this phrase- 
ology being suggested by the place they have held in connection with the history 
of the society. 

Very soon after the planting of the W. M. S. these buds began to appear, and 
the thought of their cultivation entered the mind of the workers. In fact we are 
told that the work with the children appealed to those organizing the society 
nearly if not quite as much as did that of interesting the women, and it gave 
much of promise. Promise of young lives enlisted for Christ, with a broader 
thought and love, and of well developed workers for the future. 

We find the swelling buds early taking form in the mission bands and Myrtle 
Leagues, and their culture begun. Under the influence of Mrs. Mosher, whose 
name has been closely connected with and her efforts constant for this work, the 
children began to write their letters for the Myrtle League column in their paper, 
and sent their money at first to support Poma, a teacher in India. The aim of 
children’s work being shown in the pledge taken by the mission band, “ We 
desire to help the children of this and other lands to know about Christ, who 
died to save both them and us, and we promise to give by saving and earning —— 
per week for this purpose, and to meet once a month to work for this cause and 
to learn about missions.” 

As a result of this cultivation of both head and heart and such watchful care 
the work grew. In 1877 Miss Ida Phillips was sent to India as the children’s 
missionary, the children in bands and Sunday schools being asked to take 
shares in her salary. The young hearts readily responded and many shares were 
taken. Miss Phillips remained ten years as children’s missionary, or until the 
time of her death. Thus we find not only the growth of the young buds of 
promise seen here, but their fragrance being enjoyed even across the water in 
India. Where there were no mission bands in many places the children were 
organized and interested in missions in the Sunday schools, this method being 
especially successful in the west. 

In 1893 Miss Emilie Barnes was sent to India and the children were invited 
to support her. She is still in India as the junior’s missionary, and the Roll of 
Honor in connection with her salary shows to-day eighty shares at $4 each 
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pledged by the children in junior societies, bands, and Sunday schools, with 
others to follow. 

Nor does this represent all of the children’s missionary work. Other juniors 
and bands are supporting native teachers or children in India, while some of 
the tiniest buds of promise are just forming in the baby bands and cradle rolls, 
some of whom are already sending their pennies for the support of a little one in 
Sinclair Orphanage. 

Since 1895 the children of Rhode Island have joined with the young peo- 
ple’s societies of that state in supporting the kindergarten work in Balasore, 
India, sending Miss Beebee Phillips, the first kindergarten missionary, to repre- 
sent them. She was nobly supported and reluctantly released about one year 
ago, when on account of marriage she removed to another field. The kinder- 
garten work so well begun is now successfully carried on by Miss Hattie Phillips, 
while the children and young people of R. I. have as their special work for this 
year the providing of a home for the kindergarten. The sum of $250 has been ~ 
pledged for the repairs on the building, named by them the “ Rhode Island,” to 
be used for this purpose. Many of these young people of R. I. who undertook 
this advance movement of supporting the kindergarten are products of the early 
mission bands. Thus in this direction and very many other ways we see as we 
trace the story of the children’s work, much of the fulfilment of the early buds of 
promise. Continued growth and improvement is noted. As in the plant life 
about us, under the hand of the skillful florist with his system of cross fertiliza- 
tion, many of the old friends and favorites of the flower garden take on new 
forms and colors from year to year, so with the children’s work of to-day. Since 
the growth of the young people’s societies, the children’s mission work is done 
largely through the junior societies. Instead of the mission band only, we find 
the junior C. E. and A. C. F. as a new strain, the result of crossing the seed of 
missionary training with that of the soul culture of the child, and under the 
skilful hand of the Great Gardener and the enriching prayers of the workers 
blossoming out well developed and symmetrical, the different committees of the 
junior society giving variety of color and shape, but the life principle being the 
same, the missionary spirit, the spirit of Christ. All junior societies may not be 
the outgrowth of mission bands, but very many have been. In fact, it is not all 
difficult to trace a connecting link between the work of the woman’s missionary 
societies among the youth and the young people’s societies of to-day. The 
policy of the W. M. S. is to have the best, and they advocate the children’s mis- 
sionary work being done through the junior society wherever one exists, with 
bands in places only where the soil does not seem ready for this seed. In ac- 
cordance with this new form of work, for some time there has been appointed 
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secretaries of children’s work for the east and west, with the effort for correspond- 
ing ones in yearly meetings and quarterly meetings and the local church. Surely 
it speaks well for the life of the W. M.S. plant and its healthy growth that the 
buds and flowers have been so thrifty and that they continue to appear. To 
carry the simile a bit farther, there has been a reflex influence from the work 
with the children. As those who spend much time in the fresh air and in contact 
with mother earth in the cultivation of her blossoms grow strong, so the workers 
who have sought to train these buds of promise in leading the children have 
themselves enjoyed much of the sunshine of God’s love, and breathed in much 
of missionary zeal and knowledge that has been a blessing to them. We invite 
every young woman to this healthful service for the Master. 


ee 
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LIST OF APPORTIONMENTS TO THE STATES. 
For the year beginning Oct. 1, 1898. 
California 
New Hampshire Minnesota 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . . 
New York and Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
Illinois Province of Quebec 


Michigan A. M. METCALF, Ree. Sec. 
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ATROCIOUS “ MISSIONARY ” WORK. 


[The following has been going the rounds of the press and speaks for itself. If the powers of evil 
are engaged in such missionary work, how much more active and diligent should be those who are 
striving to make the world better.— EDITOR. ] 


“ AT a recent meeting of the Liquor League of Ohio one of the officers 
delivered an address, from which the following is an extract : 

“¢The success of our business is dependent largely upon the creation of 
appetite for drink. Men who drink liquor, like others, will die, and if there is no 
new appetite created our counters will be empty, as will be our coffers. After 
men have grown and their habits are formed they rarely ever change in this 
regard. It will be needful, therefore, that missionary work be done among the 
boys ; and I make the suggestion, gentlemen, that nickels expended in treats to 
the boys now will return in dollars to your tills after the appetite has been 


formed. Above all things create appetite!’ ” 
a -O 


HeEavEN is the day of which grace is the dawn ; the rich, ripe fruit of which 
grace is the lovely flower ; the inner shrine of that most glorious temple to which 
grace forms the approach and outer courts.—Dr. Guthrie. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN INDIA. 
BY REV. E. C. B. HALLAM, 

SucH a subject as the one at the head 
of this paper would probably seem some- 
what incongruous to the casual visitor to 
India. In passing through the country 
merely he would see on the surface com- 
paratively little, nay, almost nothing, of the 
evils of intemperance. One needs to be 
familiar with the country and its numerous 
peoples—Mahommedans, Hindus, and hill 
tribes—to become aware of the fact that these evils exist to any extent. 

Forty years ago a drunken man was a rara avis, outside the large cities of 
India, except among the hill tribes and the very lowest castes of Hindus. Now 
the so-called respectables have learned to tamper with intoxicating beverages, but 
always secretly, so far as the members of their families are concerned. Now, 
however, things are different, the system known as aékari has penetrated into 
almost every town and village of any size on the main thoroughfares. This 
‘system is neither more nor less than a system of license adopted by a CHRISTIAN 
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government for the sale of intoxicants and narcotics. These include liquors of 
native manufacture, the fermented juice of the different species of palms, liquors 
of European manufacture, and the narcotics opium and ganja, with the multi- 
tudinous preparations of the latter two. Yes, the natives understand the manu- 
facture of fermented liquors from rice and other grains indigenous to the country. 

&The Southals and other jungle tribes have indulged in the use of these 
native liquors from time immemorial ; but it ought in justice to be said that the 
Hindus and Mohammedans of the middle classes are a temperate people. Their 
religious books, as well as ours, forbid the use of liquors of any kind altogether ; 
it is to be lamented that they are not so consistent in their teachings concerning 
narcotics. Indeed, some of their gods set the example of indulging in ganja; 
and it is no matter of surprise that the devotees of the gods follow their example. 

The writer on one occasion was called to treat a Mohammedan police officer 
who was ill. He prescribed for him, but before the patient would touch the 
medicine he inquired if liquor of any kind had been used in the preparation of 
it, saying, “‘ If liquor has been used in preparing this remedy I must not use it, 
for my sacred book tells me that if a drop of liquor touch my body anywhere I 
must cut out the piece it touches and throw it away.” So the Hindu religion 
forbids its use, and the Hindu of good caste who takes it loses caste ; at least this 
was sO many years ago. 

Alas, how things have changed in forty years! Now customers, both male 
and female, at the liquor shops are numerous ; especially is this the case in the 
northwest provinces of India. Many are now learning the use of these things. 
Staggering, muttering, drunken victims of the traffic are now often seen, where 
years ago none would be found. Even the women in good society, so called, 
are learning the habit. The writer’s wife, on going to visit one of her zenanas 
one day, saw one of the women of the household lying in a heavy stupor on a 
cot. Supposing the poor creature to be ill she asked another woman standing 
by what was the matter. She replied, “ She is drunk.” 

So the evil is spreading until it has reached the homes of the people. At first 
the drinking was done at or near the liquor shop, but now it is making its way 
into the homes, among the secluded women of the land; this, however, in 
isolated cases only. 

Some may be ready to ask, “ What effect has this upon the mission work 


among them?” Actual drunkenness does not yet exist, or is not seen in public 
to a sufficient extent to very materially affect our work among them, as it does in 
our own country; but the Hindu is shrewd enough to note the fact that a pro- 
fessedly CHRISTIAN government is working against the best interests of the 
governed by establishing and perpetuating such a system of license; and this 
argument not infrequently meets us in our work. 
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The use of narcotics, such as opium and ganja (the hemp plant) and the 
nuinerous preparations thereof, is much more common than the use of liquors. 
This practice prevails among all classes, both Hindu and Mohammedan, and it 
is, if possible, more destructive than the use of intoxicating beverages. The 
writer knows of one large town, which thirty years ago was a thriving place of 
business, which has been practically ruined by the opium and ganja habit. He 
passed through the place about a year and a half ago, after an absence of many 
years, and was surprised and pained to find a perfect wreck. The inhabitants 
frankly admitted that this pernicious habit had found its way into almost every 
house in the town. It seems to blunt the moral sensibilities of its victims even 
more than the use of liquors, if possible. This trade also is carried on under 
government control and supervision, and is doing more to ruin the people than 
all our missionary societies are doing to save them in localities where this habit 
prevails. 

“‘ Well,” says one, “ under these circumstances, would it not be well to with- 
draw?” I ask, “ Have we any authority in the Word for withdrawal? Does the 
Master anywhere say that we must prosecute this work until, in our judgment, it 
seems to be foolish to prosecute it and then give it up?” 

I think not. Whatever obstacles to our work the devil may put in our way, 
however small the visible success, we are to prosecute the work faithfully and 
unremi:tingly, leaving the results in the hands of Him who has said, “‘ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature ; and, lo, Iam with you 
to the end of the ages.” 


i 
A WORD FROM BHUDRUCK. 
[Personal letter from Miss Barnes.] 

Tuis is my usual little “ chitly ” [letter] to you along with the juniors. . . . 
I am very thankful to know, by means of the HEtper’s “ Roll of Honor,” that so 
many children’s bands and junior societies are taking shares in my salary. God 
bless the children and help me to be a faithful worker on this side of the sea. 

I am still here in Bhudruck, as you will know from the annual report. Al- 
though it is lonely so far as white-faced friends are concerned, there is no end of 
work, and it is a healthful station ; at least, so I have found it. 

A little English-speaking Catholic woman (a native Telugu, I think) sent me 
two ducks to-day. Her husband is in the railway employ, and next year may 
bring several English-speaking families in connection with the railway. The 


gentleman in charge now is a European, a Protestant, and a very nice man. He 
lately gave me ten rupees to use for tracts. I am very thankful for this first do- 
nation for my work that I have received in India, outside of missionary friends. 


E. E. BARNEs. 
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TREASURER’S NOTES. 


THE month of September was quiet financially, at the same time some 
pleasant things happened. A statement came from India that the treasurer has 
in hand fifty-two dollars ; much of this was contributed by the woman’s mission- 
ary societies in India. The treasurer does not say so, but I presume a part of 
this was given by the native women, as they do give to mission work. Think of 
it ! out of their small earnings, a native teacher being paid only $25 a year, they 
manage to give; what of us? Some of this money was a thank-offering. By 
the way, Acton and Milton Mills church and auxiliary of Maine, made the largest 
thank: offering for the year ending Aug. 31—$52—who will do as well or better 
this year? 

I am very much pleased with Mr. Myers’s statement in the Morning Star 
of Sept. 22, regarding the children’s missionary. In it he proposes that children 
take shares in the salary of the president of Storer college. He believes this can 
be done without “‘ taking away at all from Miss Barnes’s support.” SodolI. Let 
every share in Miss Barnes’s salary be taken by juniors, and bands where there 
are no junior societies, and every share in Mr. Osgood’s salary. How? Just 
encourage the children to double the amount they are giving; where they are 
taking one share in Miss Barnes’s salary take another in his. In this way the 
children will be educated in giving to home mission work as well as foreign. 
Right here Mr. Myers suggests that money be sent for Miss Barnes’s salary 
either to Mr. Given as treasurer of the united society of young people, or to me. 
This means that if sent to him he will forward to me, or if directly to me I will 
send him a receipt for the same, so that the young people’s society will get credit 
for all money raised by children. It is the aim of our own children’s secretaries to 
encourage the formation of junior societies whenever there is a senior society, 
and to work for a mission department in every children’s society, and for a 
children’s organization of some kind in every church. Why should not our 
secretaries encourage the children to take shares in Pres. Osgood’s salary, as 
well as in Miss Barnes’s, as Mr. Myers is doing? ‘Thus we can be mutually help- 
ful. I am glad Mr. Myers has written as he has at this opportune moment. 

The F. B. Young People’s Union of Rhode Island has paid another hun- 
dred on the kindergarten building. The union will be glad to know that the 
building is completed, and Miss Phillips says she never has enjoyed any work in 
India so much as this. The C. E. society of Pascoag has recently contributed 
$io for the kindergarten missionary. I am sure the W. M.S. of Rhode Island 
would be glad to have Miss Phillips become the R. I. Y. P. missionary for 
kindergarten work in whole or in part as they might desire. The junior C. E. 
society of Utica, Iowa, has been entered on the Roll of Honor. Sunday schools 
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in Indiana report money for the children’s missionary, juniors of Little Falls, 
Me., for Sinclair Orphanage, Y. P. S. C. E. of Rockville, Me., for general mis- 
sionary work, and the mission band of Valley Springs, S. D., redeems its pledge 
for Miss Barnes’s salary. 

I had a very pleasant time at the annual meeting of the W. M. S. of Maine. 
The new officers added last year are strong, sensible women, the old and yet 
young treasurer is a jewel, and the very new children’s secretary just elected in 
place of faithful Mrs. Newell is a young woman of promise —Mrs. George of 
‘Gardiner. I am glad to see the young women coming to the front; it is some- 
thing to be glad of that the tide has turned in that direction. ‘ When I was 
young ” the older and younger women worked together, happily and successfully. 
‘That is what we are doing now, and it is to be hoped will do still more in the 
future. Let the older ones search for the bright, earnest young women, of whom 
we have so many, and offer them places of responsibility, and not expect them 
to do just as we have done ; encourage them to be original. The Maine women 
are, I think, more alive concerning the HELPER than the women of any other 
state. They demonstrate what a live state agent can do with an able corps of 
assistants. The HELPER year is drawing to a close. While there is a steady 
gain in subscribers, there should be a still larger number to put it on a safe 
financial basis. How can it be done? Undoubtedly by efficient, business like 
agents all along the line. Every agent, beginning with the publishing agent, 
through state, Q. M., and local, should be in close touch with another, each 
enthusing the other. No one questions the worth of our little magazine. I 
plead for more efficient agency work ; we can point with pleasure to such work, 
we only need more of it. 

We may look for some good thing to originate with the coming annual 
meeting in Dover, N. H.; new things, for live, growing organizations are always 
putting forth new ideas, as live, growing trees put forth constantly new branches. 
Watch for these ideas, whatever they may be! The Hills H. and F. M. society 
in Dover gives us a very cordial welcome, and is doing much for the comfort of 
those who will attend the meeting. 

Dear me! At this moment I remember that this is my last chance to call 
attention to our quarterly remittance. Can it be possible that another quarter 
closes with Nov. 30? Surely ; so do not forget it, dear comrades, as this is always 
a lean quarter, and auxiliaries and individuals should “ hustle ”’ a little in order 
to make our usual record. If it should continue as hot for the coming month 
and more as it is to-day, you would forget that fall has come, and give as freely 
as you do in the summer time. I wish you would! Try it! 

Laura A. DEMERITTE, 7reas. 

Ocean Park, Me. (Ad money orders payable at Dover, N. 1.) 
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Helps for Monthly Meetings, 
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TOPICS FOR 1898. 


October—Kenneth Mackenzie, China's Physician. 
November—City Missions in America. 
December—Missions and Temperance. 


+ 
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DECEMBER.—MISSIONS AND TEMPERANCE. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 


Select hymns from the “‘ White Ribbon Hymnal.” 

“ Rible Reading,” with topics from the life of Christ; a different leader for 
each topic. 

Prayer for God’s blessing upon the workers in every land who are living the 
life and preaching the gospel of temperance and purity against such odds; 
prayer that he may move upon governments and rulers to remove the cause of 
the giant evil of intemperance, and that we may be led to do what we can just 
where we are. 

See Junior Department for items from different fields, to be given by 
members. 

“‘ Intemperance in India,” by Rev. E. C. B. Hallam (in this number). 

What temperance work is being done in our own field? (See ‘ Annual 
Report ” of our India mission, pages 29, 31, 37, 46-48, 60. It can be obtained 
by sending stamp to Rev. Arthur Given, Auburn, R. I.) 

Prayer for the work and workers in our own field. 

Five-minute talk on the Round the World Missionaries of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, by a member of the W. C. T. U. 





EDITOR'S NOTE —Miss Margaret Leitch of Ceylon, in a lecture delivered in Boston, said that 
one of the greatest obstacles she had to meet in missionary work was intemperance, Because the white 
trader had brought rum and its attendant evils to the country, the natives—-to whom all white people 
were “ Christians "—were suspicious of anything the missionary might bring. “ If your people want 
to help us, why do they send fire-water?” was a question often asked. Workers in other lands meet the 
same difficulty. ‘‘ Free Rum on the Congo,” by W. T. Hornaday, is a little book that deals with the 
question in Africa. Woman's Temperance Publishing Asso., Chicago. 25 cts. 


> + 
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O sowers in life’s broad, fertile field, 

Give thought to the harvest time! 

Whatever ye sow ye shall reap again, 

Good seed will bring forth golden grain, 

But sowing in sin ye shall reap in pain. —Ram's Horn. 
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BIBLE READING. 
[With topics from the life of Christ.] 

Christ Our Friend. 

Scripture lesson, John 15 : 9-20. 

Thought outline, the nature of friendship, love, unselfish, changeless, un- 
limited. Its privilege of communion. ‘“ There are those who walk and talk with 
Him, and know him better than any other friend ; these are they who have found 
the secret of existence, and keep alive the faith of mankind, in the reality of the 
life of Christ.” . 

Hymns, ‘‘ What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” “I’ve Found a Friend, O, 
Such a Friend,” “ In the Secret of His Presence.” 

Christ as a Man of Prayer. 

Scripture, Matt. 14: 23; 23: 36-46; John 17: 1-6. 

Thought outline, Christ’s habit of prayer. Before each event and crisis of 
his life. After each such event and crisis. Prayer alone in mountain and solitary 
place. 

Prayer outline, for our convention at St. Paul. For grace and guidance. 
For comfort in universal sadness. For a baptism of courage. For our leaders, 
our work, our white-ribboners everywhere. For deliverance from jealousy, envy, 
self-seeking, self-love, pride, and prejudice. For the overthrow of intemperance, 
impurity and oppression, and the reign of purity and peace. Praise for blessings 
upon our work, and for the return of peace to our nation. 

Christ as a Laborer. 

Scriptures, Matt. 9: 35; 11: 1, 73 25: 14-30; Johng: 4. 

Thought outline, the Carpenter’s Son; born in a manger. Making and 
mending the playthings of the children of Nazareth, and the furniture of its 
homes. The Man of sorrows, journeying, preaching, suffering ; ever about his 
Father’s business. Our call to labor—need of consecrated service. 

Hymns, “‘ I am Thine, O Lord,” “ To the Work,” ‘“‘ When Jesus Comes To 
Reward His Servants.” 

Temperance doxology and benediction. —Zuizabeth W. Greenwood, World’ s 
and Nat. Evan. Supt., in “ Union Signal.” 

——_——-- +o»+4.  -— —— 


“ Charge not thyself with the weight of a year, 
Child of the Master, faithful and dear. 
Choose not the cross for the coming week, 
For that is more than he bids thee seek. 
Bend not the arms for to-morrow’s load; 
Thou mayst leave that to thy gracious God. 
* Daily,’ only he saith to thee, 

‘Take up thy cross and follow me.’” 
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Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 
teachings of Christ.” 


~>6<——- ® 
THOUGHTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Now the God of peace . . . make you perfect in every good work.— HEB. 13: 20, 21. 


“ For every good deed of ours, the world will be better always. And perhaps no day doesa 
man walk down a street cheerfully and like a child of God without some passer by being brightened 
by his face, and, unknowingly to himself, catching from its look a something of religion.” 


Be sure no earnest work 

Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much 

It is not gathered as a grain of sand 

To enlarge the sum of human action used 


For carrying out God's end. —Mrs. Browning. 


THE MORNING WATCH. 

PROFESSOR DRUMMOND said, “‘ Five minutes spent in the companionship of 
Christ every morning, two minutes if it is face to face and heart to heart, will 
change your whole day, will make every thought and feeling different, will enable 
you to do things for his sake that you would not have done for your own sakes 
or for any one else’s sake.” Some of the holiest and busiest of God’s children 
have made it the settled habit of their lives to spend at least half an hour at the 
beginning of every day in devotional Bible study and secret prayer. The Rev. 
Webb-Peploe once went so far as to say that “all great saints have been early 
risers.”’ And the object of their early rising was to have uninterrupted and 
unhurried fellowship with God. The testimony of thousands of people who have 
tried it, is that it changes their whole life, and they could not think of giving it 
up, even though it be necessary to rise before day, as Jesus is repeatedly said to 
have done in order to secure the time for this purpose. The time to put on one’s 
armor is before beginning the fight of each new day. If the day is going to end 
well, it must begin well. ‘ First’’ is God’s place. And habitually to give him 
his place as he gives us each new day to live for him, is to be in the place our- 
selves in which he can bless us and make us a blessing.—.J. Campbell White, 
M. A., in Indian Witness. 





ae 
THE IDEAL MEMBER OF A MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

IN the first place this Mrs. Ideal is a very busy woman. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household. Her children are the objects of her tenderest care 
and sympathy. Her ministrations reach out to the poor, the sick, the lonely 
ones. We often wonder how she accomplishes so much, but she has let a few 
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of us into her secret. It is hard for her to attend the meetings. Many would 
say they were tied at home, but she says a great deal can be done by a little 
careful planning ; that things must have system, and by hurrying up this piece of 
work and putting off that, she finds on the afternoon of the meeting that she is 
free to go. She makes a great deal of planning her work ahead. At the{meeting 
she has a cheerful word for everybody, takes her part willingly and promptly, 
generally has some interesting item of church news to tell, and shows by word 
and look that it is a pleasure for her to be there. She was always at “ our last 
meeting,” and expects to be at the next. 

ams In the mean time she thinks over the subject, reads up the magazine, loans 
it to her neighbors, secures their subscription for it, tells her friend what a helpful 
meeting the last one was, invites her to the next, conscientiously looks after her 
tenth, and best and most helpful of all, she lays the whole matter before the Lord 
in prayer. She has actually been known to kneel down in prayer before going 
to the meeting, and then pray all the way there, while there, and all the way 
home again. She has great faith in prayer. She says the way to make public 
praying easy is to do a great deal of private praying. But this woman has some 
queer ideas. She says the daily cares and worries that come to her as a house- 
wife and mother, instead of narrowing and cramping her mind, as is generally 
supposed to be the case, only serve to broaden her views and enlarge her 
sympathies. This certainly is very queer, but this is the way she explains it: 
She says at night when she bathes her children and puts them to bed, all sweet 
and clean, she thinks of the fifty thousand orphaned Armenian children for whom 
there is no such loving care, and her heart is moved to pity, and she prays the 
dear Father in heaven to hear the orphan’s cry, and to send them help in this 
awful time of need. Many times a day she allows her ordinary duties to call up 
high and noble thoughts, and thus bring a blessing to her. She says some days 
her duties are so many and varied that by nightfall she has been over most of 
the world in heart and mind. 

She cannot imagine any circumstance that would keep her from being inter- 
ested and even helpful in the cause of missions ; because if one’s hands are tied 
it is impossible to bind the mind and soul, and so she expects always to be able 
for something. She can at least—and nothing is greater—pray the Lord of the 
harvest to thrust out laborers into his harvest. 


These, dear friends, are some of the characteristics of the ideal member. 
She seems different from some of us, doesn’t she? Does she belong to your 
society? Are you on intimate terms with her? Have you noticed that all these 
characteristics are simple in themselves, that each goes toward the making of a 
helpful Christian life? Are they not worthy of imitation?—JMV/rs. Z. H. Gordon, 
in Woman's Missionary Magazine. 
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PERSONAL PURITY. 

THomas ALva EDISON was once asked why he was a total abstainer. He 
said, ‘‘ I thought I had a better use for my head.” The answer is worth remem- 
bering by any young fellow who means to use his brains. A wonderful battery 
they make. Every morning they take up their work and start us on our daily 
pleasure or daily duty, if we have not tried this stimulus or that stimulus not in 
the plan for which they were made. 

The young man who means to do the best possible work his body and mind 
can do keeps his body and mind pure, as clean from outside filth as Edison 
keeps his brain. This is what is meant when we are told to keep ourselves as 
pure as little children are. 

The men who are trained for a football match, or a running match, or a 
boxing match, have to keep their bodies from any stimulus but that which is 
given by food prepared in the simplest way; so as to suit the most simple 
appetite. 

It is not simply that a man’s body must be in good order itself; what is 
needed is that a man shall be ready and able to govern his body. He shall say, 
‘““ Go,” and his body shall go. He shall say, “ Go faster,’’ and his body shall go 
faster. His will, his power to govern his machinery, depends on his keeping 
himself pure.—ev. £. EL. Hale, in Temperance Ideas. 

i 


A TRAIN OF INFLUENCES. 


THE St. Bartholomew massacre, the most diabolic crime of human history, 
was overruled and made a great blessing to South Africa. The way was this: 
About three hundred Huguenot refugees who had fled to Holland were finally 
colonized in Cape Colony, where the leaven of their religious influence was like 
that of the Puritans in New England. In 1872, through reading the life of Mary 
Lyon, Rev. Andrew Murray of Wellington was filled with a desire to found a Mt. 
Holyoke seminary in South Africa. In answer to his appeal two graduates ot 
Mt. Holyoke, Miss Abbie P. Ferguson and Miss Anna E. Bliss, founded a 
seminary at Wellington. Like the mother institution it was founded in prayer in 
1874. After twenty years the visible results are these : Three branch seminaries 
have sprung from the first ; one in Cape Colony, one in the Orange Free State, 
one in Natal, and a fourth is asked for in the Transvaal. About five hundred 
graduates have gone out from the Wellington seminary as teachers, and twenty- 


five young Huguenot graduates are engaged as missionaries. 
+> oe 





FIREFLIES shine only when in motion. It is only the active who can hope 
toshine. Doing nothing is an apprenticeship to doing wrong.— Rev. WF. Crafts. 





Words from Home Workers. 


MaIne.—The annual meeting of the Maine F. B. W. M.S. opened Tuesday, 
Sept. 27, at 9.30 A. M. in the Free Baptist church, Madison. The president’s 
address, report of corresponding secretary, treasurer, HELPER agents, and com- 
mittees, were given. The treasurer’s report shows a decrease from last year’s 
receipts. Anson, Houlton, and Waterville Q. Ms., Cumberland and York Con- 
ferences, raised more than their appoortionment. The amount raised is $1699.75 ; 
for special objects $46.80. As $92.28 has been sent our treasurer in September, 
which was probably raised before the close of our financial year, the results are 
indicative of faithful work all along the line, and we are of good courage. York 
Co. Q. M. is the banner Q. M. this year in thank-offering, and there has been a 
commendable increase in the state. The children’s work has been well looked 
atter by its faithful secretary, Mrs. Flora Newell. On account of sickness in her 
home she asks to be relieved from the work the coming year. The HELPER 
agent reports a gain of thirteen subscribers over last year, making the present 
number 786. In this work the “ hard times” are sooner felt than in any other, 
but in it all there has been a faithful holding on, and in some lines of work a 
marked increase, for which we are truly thankful and expect more for the future. 
We hope and will work for fhe number apportioned, 1000 copies in the year 
to come. Our faithful state agent, Mrs. Jennie Greenleaf, is at present kept 
from public work by the illaess of her dear companion. We ask the prayers of 
our readers for our dear sister, that while this affliction comes so heavily she may 
realize fully that underneath are the everlasting arms. Miss L. A. DeMeritte was 
with us and gave very helpful suggestions in auxiliary work. She recommended 
bringing the young women into this line of work. She gave a very interesting as 
well as helpful address Tuesday afternoon, which was listened to by a large and 
attentive audience, from the subject, “ Faith and Works Win.” She emphasized 
the importance of organizing and sustaining auxiliaries in every church. She 
also reported her attendance to the Conference of F. Bs. held in New Brunswick. 
Her words were encouraging and her presence an inspiration in all the meetings. 
Officers were elected as follows: president, Mrs. A. B. Webber, N. Berwick ; 
recording secretary, Miss Clara Purinton; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary 
E. White, Bowdoinham ; treasurer, Miss Nellie B. Jordan, Alfred ; state agent 
for HeLper, Mrs. Jennie Greenleaf, N. Berwick ; secretary of children’s work, 
Mrs. Ada B. George, Gardiner City; chairman of literature committee, Mrs. 
Jennie Randlett, Pittsfield. Please address her for supplies. Each Q. M. will 
be apportioned as formerly on the basis of $2000 for the state, and the HELPER 
on the basis of tooo copies. In the absence of Miss Butts Tuesday afternoon 
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interesting remarks were given by Revs. E. W. Ricker and W. W. Hayden on 
home work, Rev. G. E. Kneeland on foreign work, and Rev. Mr. Fultz on 
children’s work. A public meeting was held Wednesday afternoon. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting with a praise and prayer service. The address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. Cora R. Hayden; response, a poem, prepared by 
Mrs. Mary B. Wingate and read by Mrs. G. E. Kneeland; the Missionary 
HELPER, by Miss Nellie Jordan ; a solo by Rev. T. H. Stacy, “ Saved by Grace” ; 
a missionary address by Miss Ella M. Butts, Midnapore, India. Offering $18.86. 


The generous hospitality of the kind friends of Madison, with the good things 

given at every session, conspired to make it one of the most profitable annual 

sessions which we trust will result in abundant fruitage for the Master’s kingdom. 
CiaRA Purinton, Rec. Sec. 


INp1ANA.—The W. M.S. of the LaGrange Quarterly Meeting held its annual 
meeting at Cosperville in connection with the Q. M. on Aug. 6. We came to- 
gether, as we nearly always do, with a feeling of discouragement that our work 
seemed so small and insignificant; but we came away feeling we had indeed 
been blessed by doing the little things in His service. It being the annual meet- 
ing, officers were elected as follows: president, Mys. Elizabeth Shaw ; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Martha Stoler ; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. John Lowe. Saturday 
evening the meeting was conducted by the ladies. The entertainment consisted 
of various recitations, select reading, songs, etc., on missionary work. Total 


-money received for quarter, $9. ‘Total money raised in year, $44.37. ‘Total 


amount money raised in the Q. M. by Miss Lizzie Moody, western field agent, 
F. B. W. M. S., $10.46. We begin another year with renewed hope and trust in 
the Lord, praying for our home and foreign mission field, for our workers and 
societies, and for the whole wide world. May the Lord be our guide and help 
us to do more efficient work the ensuing year than we have in the past. 

Mrs. RosaNNA MarsHALL, Sec. and Treas. 


The Indiana W. M. S. met in regular session in connection with the state 
association at Wolf Lake. A business meeting was held Saturday afternoon Sept. 
24. The following officers were elected : president, Mrs. Martha Stoler, Topeka ; 
secretary, Mrs. Anna Myers, Ayersville, O., (Center Chapel church) ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Belch, Pierceton. Sister Lizzie Moody met with us and her help 
added much to the interest of the meeting. In the evening the following pro- 
gram was given: a short exercise by the Junior A. C. F. of Wolf Lake, tollowed 
by prayer; a paper by Mrs. Minnie Rendel, “ Shall Our Denomination Open 
Missions in Africa and the West Indies?’ ; ‘‘ What Is the Duty to Missions? ” of 
(a) the Sunday school, Mrs. Anna Myers, (4) the young people’s society, Miss 
Laura Low. Sister Moody gave us echoes from Ocean Park and an address, 
“* How Shall We Conserve the Energy of the Women of Our Denomination?” A 
collection was taken amounting to about $5. Sister Moody’s work with us the 
past few months is already awakening a new interest in the cause, and has given 
clearer light upon the ways of working. Pray for us, dear readers of the HELPER, 
that the women of Indiana may take many steps forward during this year. 

wile Mrs. ANNA Myers, Sec. 
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MISS(ONS AND TEMPERANCE. 
SNGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 


Singing. 

Scripture, Prov. 23: 29-32. 

Sentence prayers. 

Talk by leader on effects of alcohol. 

[Read chapter on “ Whisky ” in “ Five-minute Object Sermons,” by Rev. 
S. Stall, D.D., if possible ; if not, put the white of an egg into two bottles 
and in the presence of the children pour water into one bottle and 
alcohol into the other. Explain effect of alcohol when taken into the 
stomach. | 


Recitation : 
A MISSIONARY ODE, 


Thousands for missions and millions for rum, 
Such is the fact, in what contrast the sum; 
Look at the fact, and then at the land, 

Think on the shame, and review our command. 


Thousands for missions ard millions for beer, 
This in our land, it is queer, very queer ; 
Such is the word we are told every day, 

Can it be true, or can any gainsay? 


Millions for missions and billions for rum, 
This is a description of fair Christendom ! 
Who is the man that will slander our earth, 
Thus will assert Christianity’s dearth! 


Millions for missions and billions for wine, 

That is indeed a deplorable sign ; 

Now know we the cause why the times are not good, 
When in the world will it be understood? 


Millions for missions anc billions for rum, 
Sad should the face be of great Christendom ; 
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Millions of casks for the distant dark lands, 
Few the enlightened, the missionary baads. 


Thousands for missions and millions for drink, 
Millions in darkness on ruin’s dread brink, 
Millions made worse by drink’s ruinous trade 
Than by the blight of dark heathendom's shade. 


Billions for missions and nothing for drink, 

Never may men at the drink traffic wink— 

Up, ye God-fearing, and strive with your might, 

Put away liquor from out the world’s sight. —G. W.M. 


EXERCISE. 


Leader.—We missionary societies and bands are working to win people all 
over the earth to love Jesus and to let him save them from sinning ; we are send- 
ing missionaries to teach them, at home and in foreign lands, how to be pure 
and holy in life and thought, how to get ready for heaven, and how to help each 
other up to that beautiful place. Our subject to-day is to tell us what effect 
making and selling liquor has on this work of ours, whether it helps it or hinders, 
or does not touch it at all? John, what does liquor do to a man’s brain? 

John.—It deadens the brain so that we cannot think or study, and without 
being able to think we become like animals, cowardly, brutal, and savage ? 

L.—What does it do to his body? 

Will,—It weakens the body, ard makes one sick by cooking the lining of 
the stomach like the white of an egg when boiled, besides making the nose red 
and the face rough. 

Z.—What harm does it do to his soul? 

Ned.—It keeps him away from God. Jesus said, “ No drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.” 

Z.—Then liquor hinders and Larms our home mission work, does it not? 
For in our cities, towns, and country places it is sold to the very people we are 
trying to lift up and save, body and soul. Mary, does liquor bring people into 


our churches? 
Mary.—No. indeed ; it fills the jails, poorhouses, and insane asylums. It 


cost the United States in 1892 nearly forty-seven million of dollars for extra 
police, prisons, judges, and property destroyed. 

Z.—Harry, are there many people harmed by liquors? 

Harry.—Read “ The Harm of Liquor.” 

L.—Now if it does all this in this great country of ours to the bodies and 
souls of men and women, if it has such dreadful power over even the rich and 
the educated, if it undoes here so much of good and of God’s work—how can it 
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be anything but a curse in heathen lands, where the people have nothing to help 
them fight against its evil influences except a few, a very few missionaries? 
What does it do in Africa? 

Katie.—A native African says, “ The liquor trade is the greatest curse on 
the face of the earth. It is putting Christian missions in Africa in great peril. 
Some African tribes call it ‘fire-water.’ My own tribe call it ‘ crazy-water.’ It 
is hard enough to try to Christianize and civilize the savage African, but when 
he is filled with rum who can manage him! Their savage minds have been 
ruined by the white man’s rum. Many who had begun to live better lives have 
been sunk back into barbarism by rum, those who had been taught modesty have 
sold all their clothes to buy liquor.”’ 

Sallie.—Dr. Day says he would rather meet a tiger in the jungle than a west 
coast African under the influence of liquor. ‘ Not long ago,” he says, “a 
steamer loaded down to the water’s edge with rum went to pieces on our coast 
and the kegs and barrels floated ashore. For two weeks all the men, women, 
and children around were drunk, and the only thing that saved us and the mission 
at all was because they were so drunk they could not travel.’ 

L.—What about the Sandwich Islands ? 

Charlie-—The Western Christian Advocate says, ‘‘ The Hawaiian race is 
dying out rapidly. The missionaries have done much to elevate the natives; but 
liquor and the sins that go with it wiil soon kill off all the people. The saloons 
have more power to destroy than the churches have to save.” 

L.—What is drunkenness called in Syria? 

May.—The English disease. 

L.—What are the Zulus doing? 

Philip.—One of the by-laws of a new church among the Zulus, South Africa, 
reads, ‘‘ No member shall be allowed to touch the white man’s grog.” 

Howard.—King Khama, Africa, has even put a stop to the manufacture of 
native beer. No liquor is allowed to be sold in his territory. He is a first-class 
temperance ruler. 

Percy.—A strong total abstinence movement is going on in western Russia. 

Susie.—There are 130 temperance societies in India. Theyf{pledge them- 
selves not to use alcohol or opium. 

Z.—How does what we spend in the United States for liquor compare with 
what we spend for God’s cause? 

Jennie.—For every dollar given to keep up our churches or to send the 
gospel to the heathen, forty-nine dollars go into the rumseller’s pocket. 

Kitty—While we make a great deal of liquor here, we also bring into this 
country from abroad enough every year to give eighteen gallons to each man, 
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woman, and child in the country. Many of us do not drink any, so somebody 
must be using a great deal more than their share. 

Maurice.—The acting director of the United States Mint says, “‘ There are 
in this country 604 millions of gold and 614 millions of silver coin. In one year 
one billion two hundred million of dollars, or nearly all our coin money is paid 
to dealers for liquor.”’ 

£.—At home and abroad it is a curse. Let us each one resolve not to 
touch, taste, or handle it ; let us pray God to help those who are working against 
it ; let us begin now to use our own influence against it here and against its being 
sent to heathen countries.— Zhe Children’s Missionary. 


+><.-> 
a 


THE HARM OF LIQUOR. 


Now imagine that all those who in any way have been injured by drink were 
to be formed into a vast procession and march past you! Take first the 
criminals of the land. Three-fourths of these have been made so by drink. 
They alone would amount to an army of many thousands. And what an army! 
It would take another army of police to keep them in order as they marched 
past. When they had disappeared from view, you might bring on those who 
through drink have lost their work. Of course they would not admit this, but 
this is the case. There are many thousands of coachmen, cooks, railroad men, 
servant girls, and laboring men of all classes, who are ever out of work, simply 
because they do not keep sober. As soon as they have passed, bring on the 
regiments of those who through drink have lost their health. This would be a 
sad spectacle, as they would for the most part be poor, tottering wrecks of 
humanity. Blear-eyed, frail, trembling, they would stagger past you, falling with 
every other step. This part of the procession alone would be as powerful a total 
abstinence lesson as any one would need. 

But a still sadder spectacle would remain. Now marshal all the funerals of 
those who in one year die of the consequences of strong drink. They say that 
of these there are sixty thousand each year. What a time that procession would 
take—of sixty thousand coffins! Can you imagine it? 

And now, finally, see another army still larger than any of those that we have 
yet seen tramping past. This is the army of wives, ragged children, weeping 
mothers, and heart-broken sisters. Do you hear the wail that rises as they pass 
before your eyes? And what an awful burden of sorrow they bear in their 
hearts !—Rev. A. F. Schauffier. 








Teacher.—Tell me a few of the most important things existing to-day which 
did not exist a hundred years ago. Zommy.—Us. 





Contributions. 


F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for September, 1898. 


MAINE. INDIANA 


Acton and Milton Mills aux. forG. Fund . . $14.26 Pleasant Ridge S. S. for Miss Barnes .... $1.50 
Elleneth Oc Mie ‘te for Miss Coombs . S.co Topeka S.S. for Miss Barnes. ...++.+-+ 1.00 
swort DERSRUNNR® 6 sie wie a ss 2 
Exeter Q. M. W. M. $3 MICHIGAN. 
Gardiner Mrs. Ada aly a mem. F. B. Grand Ledge F. B. W. M.S. for F.M.... = 2.13 
WS. Ls ° 1,00 Holton and White River Q: M. for nat. 
Little Falls from Jun. En. Soc. for S. O. . 2.35 teacher 6.00 
Litchfield Mrs. Emily Prey 8 mem. F. B. Manchester 'W.M. S. for support of Manches- 
Ms <a ao 1.00 ter (Bible Women) sc te Cte ee 6.25 
Rockville FB. ¥. PS. 'C. E. 5-27 Oakland Q. M. 1-2 home 1-2 foreign missions . 
Sprin e BUS. © 6 « ee 7.50 ss 
‘Treen aux. for S. O. hiss MINNESOTA. 
W. Bowdoin aux. for Miss Coombs Bice. ere 15.00 Elmer aux. for F. M. . 
W. Bowdoin aux. Gen, Fund. + 1039 Nashville aux. for F. M. . 
W. Bowdoin child band 1 share Miss Barnes's Winona F, B. ch. aux. F. M. 
5 gee ° 4.00 
Windham Center aux. ‘for "Miss Butts’s salary 4.50 , ae 
Bryantsburg aux. for Miss Scott. .. . 7 2.75 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Cotas Valley Q. M. W. M.S for Miss Scott . 11.01 
Franconia church. . . : Estherville ladies M. S. for Miss Scott ... 13.78 
New Hampton W. M. S. for Harper's Ferry . ‘ Fairbank Q. M. concert for Scott ...... 5-66 
New Hampton W. M. S. for Miss Butts. . . : Fairbank aux. for Miss Scott $ his 2.c0 
Pittsfield Y. P. M. S. for Pittsfield ~— Fairbank aux. E. Sanborn for Miss Scott . . 5.00 
Balasore... we. . Hillsboro ch. Mrs. E. O. Dickinson for Miss 
Strafford Bow Lake aux. "for "Miss Butts . Aare , S ‘ 1.00 
Hillsboro ch. Miss Converse for Miss Scott . +25 
VERMONT. Lincoln aux. for Miss Scott . . 14.70 
E. Williamstown aux. for Mrs. Smith . . ° Utica F. B. Jun. C. E. for Miss Barnes ... 3.50 
Waterbury Mrs. L. A Lougee for Mrs. Smith ‘ Utica Mrs. Holly Day for Miss Barnes .. . 1.00 
Vearly Meeting col... « ss 6 ss 0 6 wee KANSAS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Hickory Grove W. M.S. for F.M. ..... .30 
Whitman Bethany T. O. (add.)....... ‘ SOUTH DAKOTA. 


RHODE ISLAND. Valley Springs miss. band-for 1 share Miss 


Carolina aux. on Miss Phillips’s salary . . ‘ Barnes’s salary... +++ eee + +e + 6 4,00 
Pascoag C. E. for kindergarten . " INDIA. 


R.1. F. B. Y. P. Union , era: eet 
From Woman's Societies in one mission and 
NEW YORK. other sources 156 rupees, or three rupees to 
Gibson Q. M. W. M. S. for support of nat. the dollar. 6s eee eee eee ee ee $2.00 
err aonad : ado 
er ee ae ‘ Total «eee eee ee eee ee oe $437.07 
Laura A. DEMsriTreE, 7reas. 





OHIO. Dover, N. H. 
Galion I. C, Chapman for Cuba mission . 1.00 per EpytH R. PorTERr, Asst. Treas. 
-_— 7 = -o>o—-- -———_ _ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I GIVE and bequeath the sum of to the Free Rantist ‘Voman’s Missionary Societv, a 
corporation of the state of Maine. 





PraYER is the door forever open between earth and heaven. Sooner than 
sound can reach a human ear through this lower atmosphere, the longing desire 
of the spirit rises to the heart of the eternal Friend. Whether we believe it or 
not, we are living in an invisible world, where our wishes are understood before 
our words are spoken.—Zucy Larcom. 





